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CHAP. XII.

address him in a tone of respectful deference. Very
different was the attitude of the Byzantine princes, who
denied his claim to be an Emperor at all. The separate
existence of the Eastern Church and Empire was not only,
as 1ms been said above, a blemish in the title of the Teu-
tonic sovereigns; it was a continuing and successful
protest against the whole system of an Empire Church
of Christendom, centering in Rome, ruled by the suc-
cessor of Peter and the successor of Augustus. Instead
of the one Pope and one Emperor whom mediaeval
theory presented as the sole earthly representatives of the
invisible head of the Church, the world saw itself dis-
tracted by the interminable feud of rivals, each of whom
had much to allege on his behalf. It was easy for the
Latins to call the Easterns schismatics and their Emperor
an usurper, but practically it was impossible to dethrone
him or reduce them to obedience : while even in contro-
versy no one could treat the pretensions of communities
who had been the first to embrace Christianity and re-
tained so many of its most ancient farms, with the con-
tempt which would have been felt for any Western sec-
taries. Seriously, however, as the hostile position of the
Easterns seems to us to affect the claims of the Teutonic
Empire, calling in question its legitimacy and marring its
pretended universality, those who lived at the time seem
to have troubled themselves little about it, finding them-
selves in practice seldom confronted by the difiiculties it
raised. The great mass of the people knew of the Easterns
not even by name; of those who did, the most thought
of them only as perverse rebels, Samaritans who refused
to worship at Jerusalem, and were little better than in-
fidels. The few ecclesiastics of superior knowledge and
insight had their minds preoccupied by the established
; theory, and accepted it with too intense a belief to suffer